TO SOUTH AFRICA

spoke of their conviction that the Prince's visit would
do much to further in the South Africans a more power-
ful sentiment of attachment to the Crown. The words,
in fact, were frequently conventional and formal. In
print they bear a disconcerting likeness to vain repe-
titions. But they were not vain ; and in those districts
opportunities for repeating them were only too rare.
These carefully worded addresses were comparable to
the top hats with which some of the natives crowned
themselves, and the bishop's hat and coloured gaiters
in which one of the chieftains exhibited his loyalty.
Apt in expression they may not have been; but the
momentary ardour they conveyed was unquestionable.

Strain and climatic variations began to overtax the
Prince's strength during this crowded period. He
could not catch up with his minimum requirement of
sleep, and in one instance, postponed his arrival in an
attempt to do so. The exacting tour was full of sur-
prises. In some places he was greeted by choirs of
children. In others, Zulus danced before him. Once
he was "kidnapped" and carried to Rhodes University.
Soon after he was advised to take a rest, if indeed it
was not enforced by utter fatigue. He took refuge in
some long protracted games of golf.

A few more towns were visited before the Prince
journeyed to the Free State. In all his life he has
probably faced no more cosmopolitan crowd than that
which met him at Jagersfontein. Boers and English
joined to make his entry into Bloemfontein a memorable
one. He was met on the way by more than a thousand
Boers whose wish it was that he should lead them back
in procession into the city. Kroonstad, Bethlehem and
Harrismith were included in the tour, but the Prince's
stay in the Free State was not long. He was there long
enough, however, to feel how genuine was the welcome
from these people. "So spontaneous and so unaffected"
was his own description of them.

He did not pass by the colony of four hundred
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